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ADDISON’S MATERNAL ANCESTRY. 


Tue following notes attempt to trace 
four generations of the maternal ancestors 
and relatives of Joseph Addison. No con- 
nected account of them appears to have 
been published, although almost all his 
biographers mention that his mother, Jane 
Gulston, was a sister of Bishop Gulston. 
The name is variously spelt Goldson, Golson, 
Golston, Gouldston, Goulston, Gulson, Gul- 
ston. 

I. Thomas Gulston of Wymondham,* 
Leicestershire, was doubtless related to 
William Gulston, who was parson of 
Wymondham in 1538 (Nichols, ‘ History of 
Leicester,’ vol. ii. p. 404), and to Nathaniel 
Gulston, D.D., parson of Wymondham, 
who was buried there 24 Feb., 1581/2 
(Nichols, zbid., makes Nathaniel son of the 
above-mentioned William). Thomas Gul- 
ston died 24 Jan., 1577/8; Ing. P.M. at 
Hinkeley, co. Leicester, 18 Oct., 20 Eliz. 
(Wards and Liveries, Ing. P.M., vol. xix. 


_ * The family occur also in the sixteenth contery 
in the Leicestershire parishes of Somerby, Pickwell, 
Dalby, and Melton. 


No. 122). The jury say that Thomas 
Golston was seised of one messuage, one 
cottage, and ten and a half virgates of land 
in Wymondham alias Womandham and 
Edmondesthorpe alias Thorpe Edmere, co. 
Leicester, formerly parcel of Stixwolde Priory. 
By his will he gave the house where he 
dwelt and one-third of his lands to his wife 
Elizabeth for her life, the other two parts 
to go equally to Henrie Golston and Hum- 
phrey Golston, his sons ; and the remainder 
of his wife’s third and the house aforesaid to. 
the said Henrie, and the cottage to Hum- 
phrey after Elizabeth’s death. 

II. William Gulston, “clerk, son and 
heir’ of Thomas, found to be “‘ aged thirty 
and more” 18 Oct., 1578, was Rector of 
Wymondham 1584, and was living 26 April, 
1632. By his wife Elizabeth (also then 
living) he had issue :— 

(1) John Gulston, admitted to Gray’s 
Inn 22 June, 1601, then described as “ of 
Wymondham, Leicester, gent.” Protho- 
notary of the Common Pleas. Bought the 
Wyddial estates, Herts, 1628. Married and 
had issue (see Cussans, ‘ History of Hert- 
fordshire,’ vol. i. Hundred of Edwinstree, 
p- 121; ‘ Visitation of Herts,’ Harl. Soe. 
vol. xxii:). Will dated 13 June, 1643; 
~~ P.C.C. (at Oxford), 13 April, 1644, 

y Frances, relict and executrix. 

(2) Theodore Gulston, M.D. (see ‘D.N.B.’ 
and Wood, ‘ Athenz Oxon..,’ vol. ii. p. 531), 
born in co. Northampton. M.A., Fellow 
of Merton College, Oxford. Admitted to 
Gray’s Inn 9 March, 1605/6. Founder of 
the Goulstonian Lectureship at the College 
of Physicians. Died s.p. Will dated 26 
April; proved P.C.C. (64 Audley), 1 June, 
1632, by Ellen, relict and executrix. 

(3) Elizabeth, living 1632, widow of —— 
Allen, and mother of Abraham Allen. 
Abraham Allen, D.D., was presented to the 
rectory of Wymondham, 10 Jan., 1647/8. 

(4) Dorothy, living 1632, widow of Robert 
Hill 


(5) Nathaniel Gulston (III.). 

(6) Martha, living 1632. 

(7) A daughter, living 1632, wife of —— 
Weight (? Waite of Wymondham). 

(8) Mary, wife of Joseph Stubbs of Stam- 
ford, and mother of John Stubbs of Nassing- 
ton. Elizabeth, daughter of John Stubbs, 
was wife of John Lawrence, Vicar of Nass- 
ington, afterwards of Stamford, and mother 
of John Laurence, writer on gardening, &c. 
(see ‘D.N.B.’; ‘N. & Q.’, 10 S. ii. 246; 
and ‘ Antiquities of Sunderland,’ vol. iv. 
p. 36), and of Edward Laurence, writer on 
land surveying (see ‘ D.N.B.’). 
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III. Nathaniel Gulston, matriculated from 
St. Alban Hall, Oxford, 10 Nov., 1598. 
Elected scholar of Trinity College 5 June, 
1599, then described as aged 16, “of 
Wimondab, Leicestershire.” B.A. 1603, 
M.A. 1607. Probationer Fellow of Trinity 
College 12 June, 1609; actual Fellow 
15 June, 1610; appears to have vacated 
his fellowship in 1612. Admitted to Gray’s 
Inn 11 Aug., 1609. B.D. 1636, D.D. 1637. 
Rector of Lyndon, Rutland, 1617. Rector 
of Wymondham 1632; buried there 11 Dec., 
1647. 

Dr. Nathaniel Gulston married (pre- 
sumably after 26 April, 1632) and had 
issue :— 

(1) William Gulston, born circa 1636; 
educated at Grantham School for three 
years; admitted to St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, 4 Oct., 1653, then described 
as ‘“‘of Wimandham, Leicestershire, son 
of Nathaniel Gouldston, D.D., deceased.” 
M.A., D.D. Patron of Wymondham pleno 
jure, temp. Car. II. Chaplain to Frances, 
Duchess of Somerset; presented by her, 
1669, to the rectory of Symondsbury, Dorset. 
Bishop of Bristol, cons. 9 Feb., 1678/9; 
held Symondsbury Rectory in commendam. 
Died at Symondsbury Parsonage 4 April, 
buried in the chancel 18 April, 1684. Bishop 
Gulston married and had issue a son, 
Seymour Gulston, born circa 1672, Rector 
of Symondsbury 1695; and (according to 
‘D.N.B.,’ sub Eustace Budgell) an only 
daughter, Mary, second wife of Gilbert 
Budgell, D.D., of St. Thomas’s, Exeter, and 
mother of Eustace Budgell, born 19 Aug.» 
1686, one of the contributors to 7 
Spectator. 

(2) Jane (IV.). 

(3) Dorothy, bapt. at Wymondham, 
5 Nov., 1646; then described as ‘‘daughter 
of Mr. Nathanaell Gulston Doct? in Divt.” 

IV. Jane Gulston, born circa 1645, wife 
of Lancelot Addison and mother of Joseph 
Addison, described by Tickell (Preface to 
‘Miscellaneous Works’ of Addison) as 
‘“‘ daughter of Nathaniel Gulston, D.D., and 
sister of Dr. William Gulston, Bishop of 
Bristol.” Marriage licence (V.-G.) 11 June, 
1670; allegation by Francis Ashley, of 
St. Clement Danes, for marriage in that 
parish, at St. Mary’s, Savoy, or in Gray’s 
Inn Chapel. The inclusion of Gray’s Inn 
Chapel may be connected with the fact 
that Dr. Nathaniel Gulston and his two 
brothers were, as has been seen, all members 
of Gray’s Inn. Mrs. Addison died 30 June, 
1684 (cf. 5 S. vi. 350 and 7 S. viii. 6). A 
monumental inscription in the choir of 


Lichfield Cathedral stated that she was 
“full of hope” in view of death at a 
comparatively early age. It is hardly 
fanciful to suggest that this description 
forecasts the typically cheerful piety of her 
illustrious son, which was never more mani- 
fest than on his death-bed. 

Can any one add anythi 
interest ? G. 


of genealogical 
BELLEWEsS. 


3, Carlyle Gardens, Cheyne Row, 8.W. 


THE SPLEEN UNFAVOURABLE TO 
RUNNING. 


In the first canto of Mistral’s poem 
‘Miréio’ the youthful hero tells the story 
of a foot-race at Nimes. The favourite 
is full of confidence. “‘S’éi di qu’avié ges 
de ratello,” it was said that he had no spleen. 
This idea is very common in Provence: 
“‘He runs like a derata,” that is, as one 
without a spleen. It would be curious to 
know if there be any idea of this kind sur- 
viving in Northern countries. 

Some time ago a medical correspondent 
of The Standard asked for records of any 
pe towne for removal of the spleen in athletes 
of ancient times. This communication was. 
reproduced in The British Medical Journal, 
with the remark that Pliny had spoken of 
the operation :— 

“The passage in Pliny’s ‘Natural History” 
(Eleventh Book) in Philemon Holland’s Version 
runs as follows. Speaking of the spleen, he says: 
‘This member hath a propertie by itself sometimes, 
to hinder a man’s running: whereupon professed 
runners in the race that be troubled with the splene, 
have a deuise to burne and wast it with a hot yron.. 
And no marvell ; for why? they say that the splene: 
may be taken out of the ie by way of incision 
and yet the creature live neverthelesse: but if it be: 
man or woman that is thus cut for the splene, hee 
or she loseth their laughing by the means. For sure: 
it is that untemperate laughers have alwaies great. 
splenes.’” 

When “spleen” is reached in the 
‘O.E.D.,’ quotations will very possibly 
throw light on the subject. Meanwhile I 
only point out that “rate” and “ ratel,” 
corresponding to the French rate and the: 
Provengal ratello, are duly mentioned in 
it, with a 1578 quotation: “‘ greeues [griefs,. 
ailments] comming or proceeding from the 
Rate or Spleene.”’ 

It seems as if ancient physiology tried 
to find a function for the spleen, placed 
as it is on the left side, and corresponding 
on a smaller scale to the liver on the right 
side. It corrected the morbid tendency 
of the liver ; to this organ melancholy was 
attributed, and to the spleen an opposite: 
disposition. So the larger or the more 
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active the spleen, the more it disposed to 
laughter, correcting the tendency of the 
liver to produce melancholy. Then, as one 
cannot run laughing, a good spleen would be 
said to hinder —s or the tendency to 
hurry or to worry. Conversely, deficiency 
of spleen, while good for running races, 
would diminish ease of temper; thus it is 
said of a restless man “a ges de rato dins 
lou cors”’ (he has nought of spleen in the 
body). But splenetic melancholy, a fit of 
the spleen, would occur when “ the splene 
is to feble to purge the malancolient blood ” 
(‘O.E.D..’ ‘*melancholiant’’). So ancient 
and medieval medicine believed in stimu- 
lating the spleen to healthy reaction on the 
liver. One way was by merrymaking. 
Hence the French adjective désopilant, 
commonly applied to an amusing story or 
comedy, means one that, by making the 
ribs shake with laughter, will ‘‘ désopiler 
la rate,” an expression which found its 
way from Provence. Here “ desdupila la 
rato,” ‘‘ se purga la rato,”’ ‘‘ mdéuse la rato ”’ 
(to milk the spleen), ‘‘la rato jais” (the 
pg gushes), testify to the persistence of 
the idea that laughter is good for health. 

With “spleen” and “rate” we also 
have “milt,”’ in Provengal méusso; an easy- 
going man is said to have “uno bello 
méusso.”” This word is so probably related 
to méu, honey, that it seems to corroborate 
the presumed derivation of rato, the spleen, 
from L. radius, in the sense of the organ 
having been likened to a honeycomb, Fr. 
“rayon de miel,” Pr. “‘ rai de méu ”’ (though 
now generally “‘ bresco de méu”’). 

Thus two of the three terms for spleen— 
rato and méusso—correspond, the one to 
the rai (= honeycomb) structure of the 
spleen, the other to the presumed méu 
(=honey) secretion which required milking 
or purgation if it accumulated. And as we 
find in the English ‘“‘ milt ’’ a double mean- 
ing, due to the influence of “melt” and 
“milk,” in regard to the milt of male fishes, 
so we find in Provengal a corresponding 
idea in the supposed effect of merriment 
on the ppares. Epwarp NICHOLSON. 

2, Berkley Street, Liverpool. 


DR. JOHNSON’S ANCESTORS AND 
CONNEXIONS. 

(See 10 S, viii, 281, 382, 462; ix, 43, 144, 
302, 423; x. 44.) 

Michael Johnson’s Apprentice.—The late 
Mr. H. Sypnry GRAZEBROOK, F.S.A., showed 
in ‘N. & Q.’ twenty-five years ago (6 S. v. 
147) that about 1692 Michael thal had 


livingswith him at his house in Sadler’s 
Row, Market Street, Lichfield, an apprentice. 
named Simon Martin, aged sixteen. I 
suggested in my book (p. 217) that he was: 
probably related to the Simon Martin who. 
was Junior Bailiff of Lichfield in 1684, and 
to the Simon Martin who in 1661 contributed 
17. towards an armed force for the service 
of Charles II. and the defence of Lichfield. 

I am now able to give fuller particulars: 
of this gga “Symon, son of Mr. 
Symon Martin, Jun.,”’ was baptized at 
St. Mary’s, Lichfield, on 4 March, 1676/7. 
Simon Martin, “ the elder,” of Lichfield, gent., 
in his will dated 31 Oct., 1681, and proved 
14 Dec., 1681, at Lichfield, asks to be buried 
amongst his parents and relations in St. 
Mary’s Church; and leaves the house in 
St. John Street where he dwells to his son 
Simon, to whom he also bequeaths his. 
library, and various pieces of land in Lich- 
field. He also mentions his wife Sarah ; 
John and Simon, sons of his late son John 
Martin ; his daughter Sarah, wife of Robert. 
Wood (“he hath been a prodigall’’), and 
her children; his son-in-law, Mr. Adin 
Froggatt, and his wife; and his grandson 
William Froggatt. The will of Tis son,. 
Simon Martin, “ the elder,”’ of Lichfield, gent., 
dated 4 Feb., 1687/8, was proved at Lichfield 
on 2 April, 1688. He mentions that his. 
children are mostly small, and leaves his 
property to his wife Abia Martin for their 
education till they come of age. His study 
of books, his writings and muniments, he. 
leaves to his son John Martin, except those 
books or writings appearing to belong to 
the Register Office, desiring him to let his. 
other son Simon have some of them. He 
mentions his two daughters, Elizabeth and 
Mary ; his late father Simon Martin; and 
other relatives. One Simon Martin occurs. 
as a notary public in Lichfield in 1669 and 
1670; this probably was the second Simon,. 
the father of Michael Johnson’s apprentice. 

Few will quarrel with me for identifying 
this apprentice with the Mr. Simon Martin, 
bookseller, who was elected a member of 
the Common Council of Leicester in 1702: 
(James Thompson’s ‘History of Leicester 
in the Eighteenth Century,’ 1871, p. 18). 
On 16 July, 1708, Simon Martin voted in 
favour of enclosing the South Fields in 
Leicester (ibid., p. 26). At the time of the. 
Rebellion in 1715 
“a body of soldiery was also quartered here in 
October; as on the day of commemorating the 
Coronation (the 20th) the commissioned officers. 
were invited to the Ordinary at Mr. Simon Martin’s. 


(the White Horse).”—Jbid., p. 35. 
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On 3 July, 1727, a portion of the Corporation 
took the oath of allegiance to George IT. 
and abjured the Pretender: Mr. Simon 
Martin was one of the Aldermen who failed 
to do so—whether from disaffection is not 
known (ibid., p. 49). In 1728 Simon Martin 
was elected Mayor of Leicester (James 
‘Thompson’s ‘ History of Leicester from the 
‘Time of the Romans,’ 1849, p. 479). From 
Nichols’s ‘ Leicestershire,’ vol. i. p. 444, I 
learn that Simon Martin was elected one of the 
-chamberlains of Leicester on. 21 Sept., 1715. 

I have not been able to find when Simon 


Martin died. In W. C. B.’s list of ‘ Pro- | 


-vincial Booksellers,’ contributed to ‘N. & Q.’ 
in 1906 (10S. v. 183), appears under Leicester, 
“*Simon Marten or Martin, 1713-37.” His 
‘will cannot be found in P.C.C. between 
1737 and 1746.* 

When Simon Martin was an apprentice, 
Michael Johnson’s brother Andrew was 
helping him in the shop at Lichfield ; and it 
is worth recalling that Andrew’s son, Fisher 
Johnson, left Birmingham for Leicester in 
1736. Can Simon Martin have influenced this 
change of residence? Perhaps some local 
antiquary can tell us more of Simon Martin. 
The Rev. John Hunter’s Marriages.—In 
my book, in my account of the masterful 
Lichfield pedagoguet (pp. 243-5), I was 


* On 17 June, 1746, admon. of the estate of one 
‘Simon Martin, of St. Ives, Hunts, widower, decd., 
was granted to James Martin, the son (P.C.C. 
Admon. Act Book, 1746). 

+ From Joseph Hill’s ‘ Book Makers of Old Bir- 
mingham,’ 1907, I learn (p. 25) that ‘‘John 
Hunter, M.A., late of Birmingham,” was on 7 Jan., 
1694, appointed master of Sclihull School, where he 
remained until 1704, the year in which the Rev. 
John Hunter was appointed head master of Lich- 
tield School. Mr. Hill naturally concludes that the 
Solihull man was Johnson’s schoolmaster ; and also 
that he had previously held the post of assistant 
master at Birmingham School. unter’s descen- 
dant Sir Robert White-Thomson knows nothing of 
his parentage or earlier career. I shall be glad to 
know if such information is in existence. f 

From the Victoria History of ‘ Warwickshire,’ 
1908, vol. ii. p. 359, under Mr. A. F. Leach’s account 
-of Solihull Grammar School, I learn that ‘ in 1694 
John Hunter, M.A., of Birmingham, was appointed 
{master], at a salary of 22/., with 8/. for an usher.” 

To The Times Literary Supplement tor 16 January 
last, p. 22, the veteran Prof. John E. B. Mayor 
contributed a letter in which he announced the 
discovery that Johnson’s schoolmaster was identical 
with John, son of Robert Hunter, a Cheshire 
clergyman, who, with his brother Robert, entered 
Jesus College, Cambridge, on 19 April, 1678, each 
taking his degree of B.A. in 1681/2 and of M.A. in 
1685. I understand, however, that the evidence of 
identification is not quite conclusive. To the same 
periodical for 6 February, p. 46, the Professor sent 
some further interesting notes on Hunter and his 
descendants. 


unable to give any accurate particulars of 
his first wife, Miss Norton, sister of the 
Rev. Thomas Norton of Warwick,* whose 
father was Edward Norton of that town. 
The Vicar of St. Mary’s, Warwick, has very 
kindly had his registers searched from 1700 
to 1716 for the Hunter-Norton marriage, 
but without success; and the Vicar of St. 
Nicholas’s, Warwick, with equal kindness 
and equal lack of success, has had his 
registers searched from 1700 to 1713 with 
the same object. 

I was also unable to give the exact date, 
or the place, of Hunter’s second marriage 
to Lucy Porter, the sister of Harry Porter, 
whose widow Johnson married; though 
I discovered that the settlement before 
marriage was dated 9 June, 1726. But in 
Nichols’s ‘Literary Illustrations of the 
—o Century,’ vol. vii. p. 362, I find 
a letter from the Rev. Henry White, of 
Lichfield Close, dated 19 March, 1794, 
which contains the following statement :— 

“Lucy Porter, sister to Mr. Porter of Birming- 
ham, was the second wifeof my grandfather Hunter. 
Dr. Johnson’s schoolmaster. They were marri 
in the year 1726 at Chelsea. This fact, both as to 
time and place, is attested by my mother, the 
daughter of that marriage, now resident here, aged 
sixty-five.” 

An application to St. Luke’s, Chelsea, 
has proved this statement to be correct. 
The vestry clerk has: courteously sent me 
the following copy of the entry :— 

“1726, June 10. Mr. John Hunter, of the City of 
Litchfield, Clerk, Widower, and Lucy Porter, of 
St. Lawrence Jury, London, Spinster, were maried 
by Licence by Mr. Frazer.” 

The explanation of Lucy Porter, daughter 
of a Birmingham mercer, being described 
as of St. Laurence Jewry, is to be found in 
the fact that her elder brother, Joseph 
Porter, was a merchant in Ironmonger Lane. 

Dr. Johnson's Verses on a Sprig of Myrtle. 
—The Rev. Henry White's letter, from 
which I have just quoted, was written to 
controvert the well-known letter written 
to Boswell by Edmund Hector, on 9 Jan., 
1794, in which he directly impugned the 
truth of Miss Seward’s statement that the 
‘Verses to a Lady, on receiving from her 
a Sprig of Myrtle,’ 

“were addressed to Lucy Porter, when he was 
enamoured of her in his boyish days, two or three 


* Writing to Boswell on 25 March, 1785, Miss 
Seward said :—“‘I regret that it is not in my power 
to collect more anecdotes of Dr. Johnson’s infancy. 
My mother passed her days of girlhood with an 
uncle at Warwick, consequently was absent from 
home in the schoolboy days of the great man.” 
The uncle was no doubt the Rev. Thomas Norton. 
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ears before he had seen her mother, his future wife. 
He wrote them at my grandfather’s, and gave them 
to Lucy in the presence of my mother, to whom he 
showed them on the instant.” 
Mr. Hector not only stated that the 
verses in question were written in 1731 to 
oblige a friend of his own, to whom a 


lady had presented a sprig of myrtle, but 
added 


“T most solemnly declare, at that time, Johnson 
was an entire stranger to the Porter family ; and it 
was almost two years after that I introduced him 
to the acquaintance of Porter, whom I bought my 
clothes of.” 

Against this Mr. White urged :— 

“To the house and table of his intelligent and 
worthy master, young Johnson had ever familiar 
access, and was, consequently, well known to 
Mrs. Hunter, a daughter of the Porters, during 
those seven years which preceded the time from 
which Mr. Hector dates Dr. Johnson’s first know- 
ledge of the Porter family. During those preceding 
seven years Mrs. Hunter’s niece, Lucy Porter, 
visited her aunt at Lichfield, and became the object 
of Dr. Johnson’s schoolboy love.” 

This sounds most reasonable, and I am 
inclined to believe it, without doubting the 
truth of Mr. Hector’s statements. Johnson 
may have met Harry Porter’s sister, as well 
as his little girl, some years before at Lich- 
field, and yet have remained “an entire 
stranger’ to him and his wife, who lived in 
Birmingham. But this brings me no nearer 
to believing Miss Seward’s tale as to the 
verses, the evidence against which seems 
conclusive. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Seward, mother of Anna, 
and daughter of the Rev. John Hunter, 
died in July, 1780, aged sixty-six, so that in 
1731 she would be about seventeen. But 
Anna Seward always dated Johnson’s 
attachment to Lucy Porter as an’ incident 
of his “boyish days,” or “schooldays,” 
when both Elizabeth Hunter and Lucy were 
children of about ten or less. Mr. i 
in his letter, says that Lucy Porter was 
four years younger than Johnson ; but as 
she was baptized on 8 Nov., 1715, and died 
13 Jan., 1786, aged seventy, we may assume 
that she was about siz years his- junior, 
which does not make Miss Seward’s tale 
more credible. 

The following were Mr. Hector’s actual 
words of explanation as to the verses :— 

“ The true history (which I could swear to) is as 
follows:—Mr. Morgan Graves, the elder brother 
of a worthy Clergyman near Bath, with whom I was 
seqnainted, waited upon a lady in this neighbour- 

ood, who at parting presented him the branch. 
He showed it me, and wished much to return the 
compliment in verse. I applied to Johnson, who 
was with me, and in about half an hour dictated 
the verses which I sent to my friend.” 


White, | 


Morgan Graves, I find, was the eldest. 
son of Richard Graves, of Mickleton, co. 
Gloucester, by Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas. 
Morgan. Richard Graves (1677-1729), who 
was an antiquary of some distinction, had 
anticipated Dr. Johnson by leaving Pem- 
broke College without a degree. Morgan 
Graves matriculated on 10 May, 1727, aged 
eighteen, at University College, Oxford. 
In 1735 he was called to the Bar at the Inner 
Temple, and became a bencher in 1766. 
He succeeded his father at Mickleton, and 
died on 27 Dec., 1770. The lady in the 
Birmingham neighbourhood who presented 
him with the myrtle branch does not appear 
to have captured his affections, for he 
married Anne, daughter of James a. 
M.P., of Longworth, co. Hereford. This 
lady died on 11 July, 1791, “ at her house in 
Worcester, in an advanced age,” and leaving 
issue. The “ worthy Clergyman near Bath’ 
was the Rev. Richard Graves (1715-1804), 
poet and novelist, who was a Pembroke 
man. It may be noted that Mrs. Morgan 
Graves’s niece Anne, daughter of Richard 
Walwyn, married the Rev. Robert Foley, 
and had a third son, the Rev. John Foley, 
who in 1804 married Martha, youngest. 
daughter of Edward Hickman, J.P., of 
Oldswinford, son of Gregory Hickman, whose 
Johnsonian connexions are fully treated of 
in my book.* AtEyN LyEtL READE. 

Park Corner, Blundellsands, near Liverpool. 


(To be continued.) 


TurRsTIN DE WIGMORE: TURSTIN FLAN- 
DRENSIS.—In the new ‘ Victoria History of 
Shropshire’ it is affirmed of Turstin de 
Wigmore (p. 288) that 
“his tenure in Wigmore is unnoticed in Domesday, 
at the date of which Earl William’s castle there 
was (like Cleobury) in the hands of Ralph de 
ortimer.” 
This is verbally correct, but his previous 
tenure of Wigmore is as fully declared in 
Domesday as his tenure before Domesday 
of Cleobury, e.g. from Domesday :— 

“The land of Ralph de Mortimer in the Hundred 
of Hezitree.—Kalph de Mortimer holds the Castle 
of Wigmore......In Hesitree Hundred Ralph Mor- 
timer holds Duntune (Downton)...... This land was. 
given by Earl William to Turstin Flandrensis. 
‘*This land” refers to both Downton and 
Wigmore, and the two statements come 
together. 


* The particulars of Morgan Graves and his wife 
are derived from the “DNB. ; Foster’s * Alumni 
Oxonienses’; Nash’s ‘ Worcestershire,’ vol. i. p. 198; 
Gent. Mag., 1771, p. 47, and 1791, p. 684; an 


Burke’s ‘Commoners,’ vol. iii. p. 681. 
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I am aware that Mr. Eyton found it diffi- 
cult to identify Turstin Flandrensis. with 
Turstin de Wigmore, but the following 
quotations are sufficient proof of the fact. 

From Domesday (Herefordshire) :— 

“The lands held by Alured de Merleberge.—The 
same Alured holds Cuure (Cowarne). Agnes, the 
wife of Turstin de Wigmore, holds this manor.” 

From ‘ Historia et Cartularium Monasterii 
Gloucestrie,’ DCXXI., vol. ii. :— 

“Know all men present and to come that I, 
Eustace, son of Turstin the Fleming, at the request 
of my mother Agnes, have given to St. Peter and 
the brothers of Gloucester a hide of land in Pen- 
ecombe, which is called Suthenhalle......The wit- 
nesses of this thing are Turstin the Fleming, my 
brother ; William, a priest of the said town,” &c. 

DCXXV., vol. ii. p. 122 :-— 

“*Know all men present and to come that I, 
Eustace de Wytteneye, knight, have given......to 
the monks and lord Reginald, bbot of St. Peter’s 
at Gloucester, a hide of land which is called 
Suthenhalle in the parish of Pencombe, which my 
aucestors heretofore gave to the said holy men,” &c. 
As Pencombe formed a portion of the pos- 
sessions of Agnes, wife of Turstin de Wig- 
more, she was the Agnes, mother of Eustace. 

The first deed must have been made soon 
after the Conquest, at least as early as 
1100; the second deed in the time of the 
Abbot Reginald de Hamme, who did not 
become abbot till 1263, at least 175 years 
later. Probably the second deed was 
rendered necessary by the passing of the 
Statute of Mortmain 1279. 

Jas. WIGMORE. 


Ben JoNsON AND BopENHAM.—There is 
a belief, which amounts almost to a certainty, 
that Ben Jonson’s ‘ The Case is Altered’ is 
an early play, and the drama referred to 
by Thomas Nashe in his ‘ Lenten Stuffe,’ 
1599. Now Bodenham’s ‘ Belvedere’ actu- 
ally quotes from the play, thus proving 
that ‘The Case is Altered’ was in existence 
as early as 1600, and in its present form. 
Jonson ignored ‘ The Case is Altered’ when 
he collected his plays for publication ; and 
there can be no doubt that the present play 
was never revised by him, the oaths in it 
being the same as those used in the early 
versions of * Every Man in his Humour’ and 
“E. M. out,’ which Jonson either entirely 
omitted in the folio plays or altered so as 
to escape penalties. 

The quotations in Bodenham are of such 
a nature as to be almost certainly overlooked 
by any one not intimately conversant with 
Jonson’s work, and this fact, perhaps, 
accounts for their having been missed up to 
now. C. CRAWFORD. 


“ Pore’s Heap Tavern.”—Cunnigham 
(‘ Handbook of London,’ 1849, p. 668) gives 
as the first mention of this tavern a passage 
quoted in Herbert’s ‘Livery Companies,’ 
il. 197, to the effect that in the fourth year 
of Edward IV. (1464) a wager was made 
between an Alicant and an English gold- 
smith, in the tavern called ‘‘The Pope’s 
Head ” in Lombard Street, that ‘‘ the Eng- 
lishmen were not so cunning in workman- 
ship of goldsmit as Alicant strangers.” 
It would be desirable to trace this passage 
before its use by Herbert; but even if 
authenticated, I suggest the following is 
more acceptable 

“Twelve deeds relating to the sale, &c., from 
Sir Henry Owen to George Monoux, of six tene- 
ments: four in Lombard Street, in the parish of 
St. Mary Wolnoth, and two in King Street, Corn- 
hill, in the parish of St. Michael, Cornhill; also of 
‘The Pope’s Head Tavern’ in Lombard Street, in 
the parish of St. Mary, Wolnoth, which formerly 
belonged to Michael de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk. 
These documents are dated from 6 Edw. IV. 
(1467) to the 10 of Heu. VIII. (1519).” 

The above is taken from a description 
of a parcel of deeds relating to Sir George 
Monoux occurring for sale at Messrs. 
Puttick’s, 4 Dec., 1851. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


BAAL-FIRES NEAR BELPER.—Nearly 
sixty years ago I saw on Midsummer night 
a rm, bonfire blazing on the highest point 
of ‘“‘ The Chevin,” a mile from the right bank 
of the Derwent, between Belper and Milford. 
The folks called it ‘“‘ Belfire,” and my parents 
told me that it was a relic of Baal-fires, 
which were lighted on Derbyshire hills in 
olden times. About the fire there were 
boys and men from the villages and farms 
near. There was a good bit of horse-play, 
and drinkings from brown jugs were fre- 
quent; but there was no dancing proper, 
though a good deal of hopping, skipping, 
and jumping was going on. y mother 
said she had seen those fires from her home 
on. the hill on the other side of the Derwent 
from the time she was a little girl: she was 
born in 1798. Her father, then a middle- 
aged man, remembered when there were 
regular dancings around fires on the same 
spot on “The Chevin” on Midsummer's 
night. One part of ‘‘ The Chevin ” ridge is 
called Firestone.” 
certain end of June and the 

ginning of came, we youngsters 
(some of us mae indeed ‘‘ wee’’) made 
little fires for days together, composed of 
dry keks and grass with sticks and twigs, 
and, joining hands in a ring, danced round 
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the fires whooping and yelling, the climax 
being the palling by one half of the ring, 
of the other half through the fire. Then 
we all joined in kicking out the fire, scatter- 
ing the remains in all directions. Who 
taught us this I do not know. I only know 
that we did it as a part of our play. 
Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


NETMAKER’S CIRCULAR.—I have recently 
come across a curious trade circular of, I 
think, eighteenth-century date. It refers 
to ‘‘ George Ferne, netmaker and seedsman 
at the Raven opposite Water-Lane, Fleet 
Street, London,’’ who 
“Serves Merchants, Captains of Ships, &c., with 
all sorts of Nets, Lines, Twines an Seeds, for 
exportation: viz., Sein-net, Trawl, Turtle-net, 
Drag-net, Fransel-net, Salmon-net, Casting-net, 
Partridge-net, Quail-net, Lark-net, Day-net, Tunnel- 
net, Hay-net, Bow-net, Toil for deer, Fence netting 
for sheep.” 

Mr. Ferne also advertises ‘“‘ Horse-nets of 
all sorts, made of the best silk, or thread 
twist,” and 

“Musketo-nets for beds; lines and twines for 
ee mending of nets; with many other 
sorts. Likewise all sorts of garden and grass seeds, 
flower-roots, evergreens, forest trees, and flowering 
shrubs, at the most reasonable rates.” 

Probably the early London Directories 
would settle the date of the above. P. M. 


IN AGRICULTURE. — From 
time to time I have been allowed to chronicle 
in these pages various gradual chai 
which have been made in rural life. For 
instance, at 7 S. xi. 422 I described the 
substitution of a permanent scaffolding 
for the old single hop-poles. 

We are now threatened with a far worse 
innovation. I have not seen it, but it is 

aphically set forth in The Times, 15 July, 
rom which I give these short quotations :— 

“*Electricity in Agriculture.’......The method is 

to stretch over the field a number of wires on poles, 
something like low telegraph wires, but high enough 
for loaded wagons to go underneath. The wires 
are quite thin and are supported by posts in long 
parallel spans, about 30 ft. apart, and extend over 
all the acreage. The system is connected with a 
generator......and the charge fizzes off from the 
wires with a sound which is sometimes audible, and 
with a glow which is visible in the dark. Any one 
walking about below can feel the effect on the hair 
of the head......” 
The yield of wheat is said to be increased 
40 per cent. It has been done in Warwick- 
shire. What becomes of ‘ the simple life,” 
“ out-of-door life,’ and ‘‘ back to the land 
after this ! W. C. B. 


[See also 7 S. ii. 266; 8S. ii. 264; viii. 485.] 


NESTORIAN TABLET In S1-NGAN Foo.— 
This marble tablet, said to have been dis- 
covered by the Jesuits in 1625 and 
recording the establishment of the Christian 
religion in China during the T’ang dymsty 
in the seventh and eighth centuries, is 
described in Alexander Wylie’s ‘ Chinge 
Researches’ (Shanghai, 1897). He defeng 
its genuineness against Prof. Salisbury 01 
Yale College, who declared it to be a 
forgery. If we are to believe an American 
paper of 4 June, 1908, the tablet has 
recently been brought to Boston, U.S.A., 
by a British ship, and the local museum 
authorities are endeavouring to buy it from 
Count von Holm, a Danish gentleman, 
the present owner. According to Wylie, 
some years ago the American Oriental 
Society passed a resolution 
‘that the American missionaries be requested to 
take some measures, as they may have opportunity, 
in order that the monument be revisited, its present 
condition described, and a new facsimile of the 
whole inscription taken, by some competent person, 
and made accessible to the learned.” 

Count von Holm, it now appears, has given 
the members of the American Oriental 
Society an opportunity to see the original 
without leaving their native 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


SourHEY on a Newcastte Mrracie.— 
But few people in these days trouble them- 
selves to read the letters of Robert Southey, 


although they are, in by far the greater 

art, both interesting and instructive. I 

ave just come upon a tale he tells which 
will amuse the folk-lorists of the North 
Country who have not hitherto met with 
it. It would be interesting to know how 
the tale arose, and if there are other versions 
of it, either in print or preserved in the 
minds of men. There are, I imagine, 

arallels of it elsewhere: if there be such, 
it would be well to put them on record ere 
it is too late. 

** A man of reprobate character [in the neighbour- 
hood of N cone was playing at cards so late on 
Saturday night that somebody warned him to leave 
off, because, as the Irishman says, it was Sunday 
morning. The fellow replied that he would sit 
there till the day of judgment, and immediately as 
he uttered the words he passed away. This is the 
phrase here for dying, and the very words in which 
one of our maids has just related the story. Well, 
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there the corpse remains, sitting at the table, and 
the candle burning before him unconsumed ; they 
could net move him from the chair to bury him, 
nor covld they extinguish the candle. The house 
has been deserted, as you will suppose, and there 
till tie day of judgment he will remain a sitiing 


mircle. It isa very fine story, and I should. like- 


to snow the rise an progress of the latter part of 
it’—Southey’s ‘ Letters,’ edited by J. W. Yarter, 


, vol. i. p. 366. 
Epwarp PEAcock. 


Erasmus WILLIAMS OF Dorset.—I should 
be greatly obliged for any information about 
Erasmus Williams and the curious portrait 
of him published early in the seventeenth 
century, in which he is depicted half-length 
between two pillars crowned by a rainbow, 
with the sun in the left-hand corner, and 
the moon in the right-hand. At the side 
of the right-hand pillar are five groups of 
musical and other instruments. Above 
the head is an angel and trumpet. From 
the latter proceeds a scroll inscribed ‘‘ Arise 
you dead and com [sic] to judgment.” At 
the base of a tablet concealing the greater 
part of the body are the words :— 

“Of the line of Sir John Williams of Dorsetshire 
and by the mother of the house of Sir William a 
Barowe in Hamp. He died a.p. 1608 March 30 
AXtatis sue 56.” 

On the tablet itself one reads :-— 

This does Erasmus Williams represent, 

Whome living all did love, deade all lament 

His humane Artes behind his backe attende, 
Whereon spare howers he wisely chose to spend, 
And from Corinthiane Columne deck’t with Artes, 
Now to the Temples Pillar him conuerts. 

Under the Rainebowes arche of Promise, where 
Of hoped blisse noe deluge he neede feare. 

He of this Church did a firme pillar liue, 

T’whome dead his Wiue’s loue doth these Pillars 


giue. 
Contriued by his Schollar and his 
frende, 
Who wisht their loues and liues 
had made one ende. 
Erasmus Mores encomium sett forth ; 
Wee want @ More to praise Erasmus worth. 

Six texts are placed in various parts of 
the picture. The left-hand pillar supports 
a globe covered with tracery, and in its turn 
supporting a dove. Upon the Corinthian 
capital of the right-hand pillar is an owl 
encircled by clouds. 

Has the plate any connexion with Free- 
masonry ? A. M. BRoaDLEyY. 

The Knapp, Bradpole, Bridport. 


R. Haydock. 


“‘ FoRISFACTURA.”—I have recently been 
transcribing the grant of the mill of Silsden 
to the canons of Embsay by the Countess 
of Romille. After granting the mill and 
all the corn-grinding rights of Silsden to 


the Canons, and = the use of even 
a hand-mill, the Countess adds :— 

“Si quis autem de predicta villa renuerit venire 
ad predictum molendinum ego et heredes mei com- 
pen ati eum illud sequi ita quod si repertus fuerit 
veniens ab alio molendino saccus et bladus erit 
canonicorum et equus et forisfactura erit mea et 
heredum meorum.’ 


am not at all sure of the force of forisfactura, 


especially with the et in front of it. Without 
the et, I take it that the horse would be the 
forfeiture ; but with the e¢ I am at a loss 
to know what the forfeiture would be. I 
should be very much obliged if corre- 
spondents could throw any light on the 
force of the word in this case. At the same 
time, may I ask whether bladus refers to 
the corn in the sack or to the growing corn 
in the field 2? The whole deed is curious. 
W. CLARIDGE. 
Bradford. 


‘** Boucu-por.”—At dinner the other day 
in a country house a gentleman mentioned 
a “ bough-pot,” and nobody but myself 
had ever heard the word before, or knew 
what it meant. I seem to have known it 
all my life, as a bouquet, a nosegay made 
up of mixed flowers. I shall be glad to be 


enlightened as to its history. Ps 


more genteel.’ ”] 


Tue Lion AND THE Unicorn.—What are 
the origin and meaning of the well-known 
distich, 

The lion and the unicorn fighting for the crown, 

The lion beat the unicorn all round the town ? 

I had always connected it with Scotland 
and England, and imagined that James L 
added the unicorn as a support to the royal 
arms to show that the fight was over. A 
correspondent writes :— 

“Tn one of the rooms in the Borromeo Palace on 
the Isola Bella in Lago Maggiore are two yi 
tapestries—say 15 ft. by 12 ft.—apparently of the 
sixteenth century or earlier. The first represents 
a lion and a unicorn engaged in combat for a crown 
lying between them. The second shows the lion 
chasing the unicorn round a medieval walled town, 
drawn quite small in the centre of the tapestry, 
=~ lion and the unicorn being on a much larger 
scale.” 

I have searched Brewer, Brand, Edwards, 
Hazlitt, Halliwell, Gomme, &c., but obtained 
no information. H. A. Sr. J. M. 


r. A. R. Bayiey asked a similar question at 


9S. x. 168, but received no reply. ] 
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LONGFELLOW’s ‘ Psatm oF Lire.’—What 
is the meaning of the third and fourth lines 
of the first verse of Longfellow’s ‘ Psalm 
of Life’ ?— 

Tell me'not in mournful numbers 
Life is but an empty dream ! 

For the soul is poe that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem. 

(a) Are lines 3 and 4 a continuation of the 
“mournful numbers,” which the poet is 
about to controvert ? Do they maintain 
that life is an empty dream, because the 
soul will never live again that sleeps in 
death, and the beautiful appearances of 
this life are deceptive ? In this case the 
note of admiration should be omitted after 
dream.”’ 

(6) Do lines 3 and 4 begin the poet’s 
rejoinder, namely, that the soul is as good 
as dead already which slumbers in such 
empty dreams, and things in this world are 
not so evil as they seem ? 

Or is there some third interpretation ? 

The rest of the poem asserts the fullness 
and reality of life. M. 


WorTtLEy Famity oF BARNSLEY. — 
Richard Wortley of Barnsley (son of Samuel 
Wortley) had five sons, viz.: dward, 
baptized in 1687; Richard, baptized in 
1700, died in 1701; Thomas, baptized in 
1702; and, according to Hunter, Montague 
and Francis, who were apprenticed as cutlers 
in Sheffield about 1709 or 1710. Can any 
of your readers tell me where Edward and 
Thomas eventually settled, what were their 
occupations, and the names of their chil- 
dren? Did Montagu and Francis continue 
to live in Sheffield ? What were the names 
of their children ? 

Joseph Wortley was born in 1775. Can 
any reader inform me with which of the 
above-mentioned sons he was iiditieai 


WILBERFORCE AND HUXLEY AT THE 
British AssociaTion.—Where can I find 
a full report of the redoubtable encounter 
which took place between Bishop Samuel 
Wilberforce and Huxley on the occasion 
of the meeting of the British Association 
at Oxford ? W. J. H. 
(There is a picturesque account in the Rev. W. 
ckwell’s ‘ Reminiscences of Oxford,’ new edition, 
, pp. 53-7. Is not the report of the Association 
meeting of 1860 extant in the papers of the day ?] 


the name of Edward VII. must appear 
somewhat strange, until he realizes that it 
is a historic survival. I shall be glad to 
know :— 

1. Where the text of the proclamation 
may be found. 

2. Whether it is used in other courts. 

3. Whether it is identical with a somewhat 
similar proclamation issued at His Majesty’s 
accession. 

4. For how long such proclamations have 
been in use in the courts and on accessions 
of sovereigns. 

5. When, and by whom, the original 
formula has been from time to time modified, 
and in what way. Q@ Vv. 


Latin Insoriprion In Iraty.—I copied 
the following inscription in Italy (I think 
in or near Siena, but I am not sure) :— 

Jor! 


rum 
O quisquis es dummodo honestus 

si forte 
pessimos fugis propinquos 

inimicorum 
solitarize succedens domo 

quiesce. 
Can any reader kindly say where it comes 
from ? CHARLES SWYNNERTON. 
St. John’s, Isle of Man. 


Cou. STEPKIN AND Capt. BACKHOUSE, 1648. 
—On searching Seighford (Staffs) Church 
Register, I came across the following entry : ; 
‘1648. Col. Stepkin was shot thro’ thole in Seigh 
Hall door into the Hip by Cap. Backhouse, Aug. 7, 
1648. Bur. Seighford, Col. Peter Stepkin, Aug. 7.” 

Can any of your readers give information 
as to Stepkin or Backhouse ? 

I may say that the baptisms of Sarah, 
Elizabeth, Dorothy, Peter, and Thomas, 
children of Capt. Backhouse, are given, 
1649, 1651, 1652, 1653, and 1658. 

R. Sms. 


Frencu Coat or Arms.—Can any of your 
readers recognize the coat of arms, presum- 
ably French, described below? The arms 
are embossed on either side of an ‘ Almanach 
Royal’ for 1787. The volume is hand- 
somely bound in red morocco by Chambotte 
Odril. The back and corners are liberally 
ornamented with the fleur de lis embossed 
in gold, presumably with reference to the 
‘Almanach’ being “ Royal,” and not to 
the coat. This is embossed in gold, without 
any indication of the tinctures. It consists 


PROCLAMATION AGAINST ImMoRALITY.— | of a chevron between two mullets in chief ; 
To a stranger attending for the first time|in base a sheep passant, and is surmounted 
the opening of Quarter Sessions the per-| by acoronet, presumably a duke’s, save that 


functory reading of a lengthy homily in 


the leaves, placed where would be the pearls 
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in the coronet of a marquis, are more like 
trefoils than the strawberry leaves of the 
centre and corners. 

The ‘ Almanach’ contains the names of 
sixty dukes of the day, not including royal 
dukes, or “‘ Brevet ’’ dukes, of whom there 
are twenty-five on the list ; but I have not 
been able, even with the assistance of De 
Genouillac’s ‘ French Heraldry,’ to identify 
these arms. J. H. Riverr-Carnac. 

Schloss Rothberg, Switzerland. 


EprraPH In Owen MSS.—On p. 40 of 
MS. 20 in the Manchester Free Reference 
Library is a copy of an inscription on a 
tombstone in Weaverham Churchyard :— 

Here lyeth the 

Body of Richa 

rd Os 


ely son of 
Vicker 


ber 1639 


MOoORS HoMINEM 


ETAS ANG ELV 


AVTEN:* 
O RDESE} 


SOPHIASIS (NC 
VISERIS 


ILLYM 


How are the gaps to be filled in? I have 
examined the stone, which is less legible 
than it was when Owen examined it years 
ago. F. Lone. 


CHARLES PARNELL: WAS HE OF JEWISH 
DeEscent?—I am constrained to ask this 
question in ‘ N. & Q.’ because a contributor 
to these columns (7 S. xii. 433) tells us 
that Parnell’s mother declared: ‘‘ My son 
is descended from the line of a tribe of 
Judah, from Jews who took refuge in Spain. 
I doubt it very much, although nothing 
would please me more than to have it con- 


firmed. It would add to the chain of cir- 
cumstantial evidence whereby I sought in 
these columns to establish the Hebraic 
consanguinity of the immortal Elia. 
M. L. R. Breswar. 
Percy House, South Hackney. 
[Mr. A. R. Mappison stated at 78. xi. 152 that 


C.S. Parnell was descended from Edward I. through 
several channels. ] 


Rosert Heracock or MHiccocks oF 
CHESTER.—Robert Heacock or Hiccocks of 
Laneshorn (?) in the parish of Woodchurch, 
co. Chester, born 1625, married secondly 
Elizabeth, dau. of Elias Foster of Newchurch, 
gent., and relict of William Gamull, of Crab- 
hall, gent., in the same county, by whom he 
had issue George Hicocke and Mary Hicocke. 

Can any correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ tell 
me the name of his first wife? By her 
he had issue (1) Thomas, baptized 10 Aug., 
1649; (2) Richard, baptized 30 Sept., 1651 ; 
and (3) Elizabeth, baptized 21 Jan., 1654. 
He died 14 Dec., 1690, and was interred in 
Woodchurch. Wa. Jackson Picorr. 

Manor House, Dundrum, co. Down. 


“FLASH OF LIGHTNING,” A LIQquor.— 
In The Sporting Magazine for 1801 (vol. xvii. 
p- 34) “ that fashionable liquor called ‘ flashes 
of lightning’ is mentioned. If the meaning 
of the phrase has come down to our day, 
I should be grateful if some one would 
interpret it. K. P. D. E. 

[Flash of lightning” is defined in Farmer and 
Henley’s ‘Slang and its Analogues,’ vol. iii., as a 
glass of gin, a dram of neat spirit. The earliest 
reference is 1789. Among the illustrative quotations 
is the following from Lytton’s ‘Paul Clifford’ 
-_: “The thunders of eloquence being hushed, 

shes of lightning, or, as the vulgar say, ‘ glasses 
of gin,’ gleamed about.”] 


CHESTERTON AND STAFFS.— 
Can any of your readers oblige me with 
information relative to the manors of Ches- 
terton and Hanley, Staffs, with list of 
owners, &c. ? R. Sms. 

Newcastle-under-Lyme. 


GLENDONWYN OF GLENDONWYN.—Can 
any of your readers oblige me with accounts 
of the origin and history (further than that 
given in the Douglas ‘ Baronage’) of the 
above once great race in Southern Scotland ? 

G. T. CLINDENING. 

Sixth Avenue, East Adelaide, South Australia. 


KKINGSLEY’s ‘ LORRAINE, LORRAINE, LOR- 
REE.’ — Whence did Charles Kingsley get 
the idea of this poem ? What is the meaning 
of the title, and also the refrain, ‘“ Barum, 
Barum, Baree ? H. L. M. 
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«Replies, 
‘ LONDON STATUES AND MEMORIALS. 
(108. ix. 1, 102, 282, 363, 481; x. 122.) 


Att those who take an interest in matters 
relating to London will rejoice at the 
efforts made by Mr. Pace to supply ma- 
terials for a complete list of its statues 
and memorials, and a very good start he 
has made. It is, of course, open to both 
additions and amendments, but so pains- 
taking have been his notes that very few 
will require to be commented on. 

23. Statue of Queen Anne, opposite the 
west front of St. Paul’s Cathedral.—The 

lica of Francis Bird’s original statue is 
the work of Richard Belt, a Westminster 
man, and @ very good piece of work it is 
reckoned. In St. Margaret’s Church, West- 
minster, there is a bust of Canon Conway, 
and in the church of St. John the Evangelist 
a monumental tablet, having a low relief 

rtrait, to the memory of Archdeacon 
ennings, both being from the studio of 
this then promising yo sculptor, who, 
however, soon afterwards fell under a cloud. 

30. Temple Bar Memorial, Fleet Street.— 
It may be well to note that on the sides 
of the estal' are statues of the late 
Queen, and of the present King when Prince 
of Wales. 

57. Statue of Prince Albert, Horticultural 
Gardens, South Kensington.—Now that the 
Horticultural Gardens have been done 
away with, this statue looks entirely out of 
place, and a more fitting locality should be 

ound for it, for as a work of art it always 
seemed to take a or place among the 
statues of London than a great many of 
them are considered to deserve. 

69. Statue of the Duke of Kent, Portland 
Place.—There is some talk of this statue 
being removed elsewhere, by sanction of 
His Majesty, as the site is the one selected 
as suitable for the national memorial to 
Shakspeare, should it take the form of a 
statue with architectural adjuncts; but 
as yet nothing has been definitely decided 
upon the subject. 

. Mr. PaGe calls attention to the article 
in The Sunday Strand for March on ‘ Statues 
to Famous Ministers,’ in which it is stated 
that Bishop Middleton is the “‘ only minister 
who has a statue” in St. Paul’s. This is 
incorrect, for not only is there one to Bisho 

Heber, as Mr. Pace says (10 S. ix. 364), 
but in the same aisle—the south-east— 
there are three altar-tombs, having recum- 
bent effigies, in memory of Dean Milman 


and Bishops Blomfield and Jackson, and 
also the fine, but decidedly monkish-looking 
bronze statue to Bishop Mandell Creighton, 
the historian Bishop of London, the work 
of Mr. Hamo Thornycroft, R.A. There 
may be others, but these I saw only a few 
weeks ago. If Mr. Pace would like the 
inscription on Bishop Heber’s statue, I will 
send it to him. 

72. Statue of Queen Anne, Queen Anne’s 
Gate, Westminster.—An old Westminster 
resident, Mr. William Bardwell, architect 
and antiquary, now dead many years, told 
me that he always believed this statue to 
have been the work of Francis Bird, but 
there is now no way of finding out the 
reasons upon which his ideas were based. 
As to its merits there has always been con- 
siderable diversity of opinion; it has been 
much knocked about and weather-worn, 
and frequently, but at long intervals, 
repaired. It would appear to be not by 
any means the worst of our statues. 

74. Crimean Memorial, Broad Sanctuary, 
Westminster.—This is hardly the correct 
designation for this column. It commemo- 
rates the scholars of Westminster School 
who perished “in the Crimea and India, 
1855-1859,” as the inscription on the north 
front sets forth. 

77a. Statue of Geo Canning.—With 
reference to this statue, I rather fancy that 
it never stood in Palace Yard. Before 
Parliament Square was made to look decent 
and laid out in its present form, the statue 
stood, I remember, in St. Margaret’s Street, 
just about where the pathway now crosses 
the square, facing Palace Yard. 

77b. Statue of Sir Robert Peel.—I shall 
be glad if Mr. Pace will kindly state where- 
abouts “near the Abbey” this statue was 
first put up. 

77c. Statue of Lord Palmerston.—This 
statue was first erected between the gates 
at the angle of Palace Yard facing Parlia- 
ment Street, where it was placed on a very 
low pedestal, for a short time before being 
removed to its present position. 

8la. Statue of Isambard K. Brunel.— 
With reference to the date of its erection, 
given as ‘“‘ a few years” after 1859, I think, 
although I cannot vouch that I am right, 
that this statue was not placed here until 
the District Railway had been opened some 
time, which, it seems to me, did not take 
place until nearly ten years afterwards. 

81b. Statue of John Stuart Mill.—With 
reference to this statue, I strongly incline 
to the opinion that it was not erected in 
his lifetime, as the dates given imply. 
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shall be glad of correction if I am in 
error. 
82c. Prof. Fawcett Memorial, Victoria 
Embankment.—The medallion to the blind 
statesman forms a portion of a drinki 
fountain, which always when I have seen 
it has been conspicuously devoid of water. 

83. Cleopatra’s Needle, Victoria Embank- 
ment.—It was first of all intended to erect 
this monolith in the centre of the pathway 
across Parliament Square and to carry the 
pathway round it. This was, however, 
found to be an unsuitable place, mainly on 
account of the great weight of the Needle, 
as the District Railway passes almost imme- 
diately below. A model was put up to 
enable the effect to be seen, but it was 
speedily removed and the idea abandoned. 

87. Crosby Obelisk, Blackfriars Road.— 
This obelisk has been removed, and re- 
erected within the railings of Bethlehem 
Hospital, facing St. George’s Cathedral, 
A clock tower, erected at the cost of Messrs. 
Faulkner of Blackfriars Road, now occupies 
the original position, and was inaugurated 
by the Lord Mayor on 15 July, 1907. 

92. Statue of Henry Fawcett, Vauxhall 
Park.—This terra-cotta memorial gives an 
excellent idea of the brilliant M.P., but the 
winged figure seems to be out of place 
in such a work, so far as twentieth-century 
ideas go. 

In addition to the list of sites for proposed 
statues mentioned by Mr. PaGE, one at 
the corner of Horse Guards Avenue and 
Whitehall has been offered by the West- 
minster City Council to the Committee 
(subject to the approval of the Office of 
Works) for the erection of a memorial to 
the late Duke of Devonshire: Before long 
we are promised a statue to Cardinal 
Manning, to be placed near Westminster 
Cathedral. 

I have a few additions to make to Mr. 
PaGe’s list. 

George Frederick Watts, R.A. —In the 
little red-roofed cloister in the Postmen’s 
Park, by the church of St. Botolph, Alders- 
gate—that simple shrine of noble deeds 
performed by persons in lowly life—there 
is, beneath the noble inscription, “‘ The 
utmost for the highest,” a statue of “a 
bearded man with lofty brow, grave and 
long robed,” the veteran artist in his habit 

as he lived. Below is the simple dedicatory 
inscription: ‘In memoriam rge Frede- 
rick Watts, who, desiring to honour heroic 
self-sacrifice, placed these records here.” 
Throughout the whole of London there is 
no better memorial than this. 


Sir James Duke, Bart., M.P.—Affixed to 
the railings of the church of St. Dunstan-in- 
the-West, Fleet Street, is a drinking foun- 
tain, the inscription on which reads as 
follows: “The gift of Sir James Duke, 
Bart., M.P., Alderman of this Ward. 1860.” 
Around the edge of the basin is inscribed 
‘“The fear of God is a Fountain of Life.” 
This little marble fountain is a memorial 
both of and to the donor, in so far as it 
emphasizes his connexion with the ward 
of Ten City in which it is situated. 

Sir Augustus Harris.—Attached to the 
walls of Lane Theatre, by the side 
of the principal entrance in Catherine Street, 
is an elaborate drinking fountain, in marble, 
stone, and bronze, to the memory of this 
well-known public man, the lessee of the 
theatre and sometime Sheriff of London. 
There is a bronze bust, which is an excellent 


likeness. Itisinscribed: “‘ Augustus Harris. 
Erected by public subscription.” Sir 
Augustus died 22 June, 1896, and _ the 


memorial was unveiled by the then Lord 
Mayor (Sir G. Faudel-Phillips) on 1 Nov., 
1897.— Vide ‘ Era Almanack.’ 

The Wrestlers.—At the east end of the 
gardens of the Victoria Embankment, by 
the Temple Station, are two exquisitely 
modelled figures inscribed as above, with 
the addition of ‘“‘ Herculaneum” and the 
statement that they were given by A. F. 
Buxton, L.C.C. 

Lady Henry Somerset.—A few yards off 
is a drinking fountain in rockwork with a 
bronze figure of a child bearing aloft a 
shallow basin. The inscription reads :— 

‘*From children | of the Loyal Temperance Legion 
Ps memory of work p the Temperance 

ause by | Lady Henry Somerset, | President of the 
National Temperance Association, | Incorporated 
| June, 1 

Sir J. Bazalgette, C.E.—Affixed to one 
of the massive granite piers of the Embank- 
ment itself, facing Northumberland Avenue, 
is an important memorial in stone and 
bronze to the above-named gentleman. 
At the top are his armorial bearings; and 
below the motto, ‘‘ Flumini Vincula Posuit.” 
Beneath a full-face bust in bronze is a scroll 
with this inscription :— 

“Sir Joseph Bazalgette, C.E. | Engineer of the 
London Main Drainage System, | and of this Em- 
bankment. | Born 1819. Died 1889.” 

Queen Victoria.—Upon the Albert Em- 
bankment, facing the office and pottery of 
Messrs. Doulton & Co., is a statue of her 
late Majesty, which with the pedestal is in 
terra-cotta. The figure is well modelled, 
and represents her either at the time when 
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she ascended the throne or shortly after- 
wards. It is the work of Mr. Broad, pre- 
sumably one of the artists employed by 
Messrs. Doulton, the statue being the gift 
of that firm. The inscription reads: ‘“‘ Vic- 
toria | R.I. | 1837-1897. | She wrought her 
people lasting good.” 

Royal Marines’ Memorial.—This artistic 
work is situated in the Cambridge Enclosure 
of St. James’s Park, close to Spring Gardens. 
It is a bronze group of a soldier of this 
corps protecting a fallen comrade, and is 
the work of Capt. Adrian Jones. The 
inscription is : 

“Erected | by the . officers and men | of the | 
Royal Marines | in memory of their | comrades who 
were killed in action | or died of wounds or disease 
in | South Africa and China, | 1899-1900.” 

At the back are the names of those com- 
memorated ; and at the sides two plaques 
give two of the actions. 

Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., P.R.A.—In the 
grounds of the National Gallery of British 
Art (popularly known as the Tate Gallery), 
at the right ‘of the entrance, is a bronze 
statue of the distinguished painter, the 
work of Mr. Thomas Brock, R.A. It was 
exposed to view on some date between 
July and November, 1905, but there was 
no public ceremony of any kind. 

Sir Sydney Hedley Waterlow, Bart.—In 
the centre of the grass plat in front of the 
Westminster City Schools, Palace Street, 
leading from Victoria Street to Buckingham 
Palace Road, is a statue to this gentleman, 
the gift of Lady Waterlow. The inscription 
reads: ‘‘ Sir | Sydney Hedley Waterlow, ! 
Baronet, | Chairman of the Board of Gover- 
nors, | 1873-1906.’’ The memorial, the work 
of Mr. F. M. Taubman (who was also the 
sculptor of the statue in Waterlow Park), 
was unveiled by the late Mr. Henry Arthur 
Hunt, Deputy Chairman of the Governors, 
on 27 June, 1901, in the presence of the then 
Lord Mayor, Mr. Alderman Frank Green. 
oe sete 1906 was added after Sir Sydney’s 

leath. 

Cardinal Newman.—In the grounds of 
the Oratory, and close to the residences of 
the brothers, facing the Cromwell Road, 
18a statue to this widely loved man. It was 
erected by general subscription in 1896. 
The design is by Messrs. Bodley and Garner, 
and was carried out by Messrs. Farmer & 
Brindley of Westminster Bridge Road. 
The figure of the Cardinal in his robes is in 
Campanella marble; the remainder is in 
Portland stone, and is surmounted by a 
small statue of the Madonna of San Sisto, 


simply: ‘“ John Henry | Cardinal Newman, 
| 1801-1890.” 

Like Mr. Pace, I hope that all who can 
assist will do their best to promote the 
completion of the list of memorials in Lon- 


don. Of those further afield I say nothing 
at present. W. E. Hartanp-OxLey. 
estminster. 


87. The obelisk in honour of Brass 
Crosby, Lord Mayor in 1771, was removed 
from St. George’s Circus in 1905, and placed 
in St. George’s Road, near Bethlehem Hos- 
pital, of which Crosby had been President. 
W. T. Lynn. 
Blackheath. 


Mr. Pace, ante, p. 123, inquires whether 
the statue of (?) Alfred the Great still stands 
in Trinity Square, Southwark. As one of 
the correspondents of ‘N. & Q.’ on the 
subject of the statue (8. S. viii. 85, 230), 
I was naturally interested in Mr. Pace’s 
query, and have therefore paid another 
visit to Trinity Square, and can assure him 
that the statue is still in situ. It stands on 
a plinth about two feet from the ground, 
in the centre of a square grass plat of some 
dimensions, railed off from, but immediately 
adjacent to, the churchyard of Holy Trinity. 
The figure is about twelve feet in height, 
and the face is that of a grave-looking 
bearded man, bearing a resemblance to the 
conventional portraits of Alfred. 

I may mention that in the vestibule of 
the Free Library here at Lewisham there 
is a bronze medallion of Alfred in profile, 
which shows a face similar to that of the 
statue. Alfred the Great was Lord of the 
Manor of Lewisham, and the medallion was 
placed there at the cost of the Library Com- 
missioners in 1901, the millennial year of 
Alfred’s death. F. A. RUSSELL. 

4, Nelgarde Road, Catford, S.E. 


The statue of Robert Aske, about which 
Mr. PaGE inquires, ante, p. 123, may now 
be seen at Hatcham, in front of the modern 
Aske’s Haberdashers’ Boys’ School. 

G. T. 


CoNSTABLES AND LIEUTENANTS OF THE 
TowrFrR or Lonpon (10 8S. ix. 61, 161, 
243, 390, 490; x. 70, 118).—There was no 
Roger de “ Synnerton” (10 8. ix. 62, col. 2) 
Constable of the Tower in 1322. The name 
should be Roger de Swynnerton. 

From the ‘Calendar of Close Rolls’ 
(Record Office, Edward III., 1339-41, 
pp. 297-8) we learn that “Edward H. 


im the same material. The inscription is 
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Roger de Swynnerton on 30 August in the 
15th year” (30 Aug., 1321), “and that 
he was removed from the custody on the 
16 October in the 17th year” (16 Oct., 
1323). 

It is a most interesting thing to note that 
Roger Mortimer of Wigmore escaped from 
the Tower only two and a half months before 
Roger’s ‘“‘ removal,” namely, on the night 
of 1 Aug., 1323 (St. Peter ad Vincula). 
There must have been a commission of 
inquiry in the interim, but beyond his 
“removal” (which, however, may not 
have had anything to do with the matter) 
Roger de Swynnerton seems to have incurred 
no penalty. The fact is he was so high in 
favour with both King and Queen that he 
was often engaged on special service, and 
it is nearly certain that he was not in the 
way when Roger Mortimer made his historic 
escape from the custody of his drugged 
guards. Swynnerton appears to have ap- 
secarte as his Deputy Keeper of the Tower 

tephen de Segrave, and on him and on his 
father John de Segrave the King’s wrath 
most certainly fell. They appear to have 
been imprisoned, and on 1 June, 1324, they 
were admitted to pardon for the escape 
on payment of fines, and on engaging to 
serve in the King’s army in Aquitaine, to 
which duchy John de Segrave, with his sons 
Stephen, Thomas, a priest, and John the 
younger, set out on 10 June, having the 
King’s “‘ Letters of Protection ”’ (ibid.). 

RLES SWYNNERTON. 


DetHIcK PEDIGREE (10 S. vi. 467).— 
‘ The Visitation of Norfolk, 1563,’ published 
by the Norfolk Archeological Society, 1878, 
gives (vol. i. pp. 237-43) a pedigree of 
Dethick in which it is recorded that Roger 
Dethick of Derby, second son of Sir William 
Dethick, married and had seven sons, the 
eldest of whom, Philip Dethick (Harl. 
MS. 4756 says of Wormygay, co. Norfolk), 
married Joane, dau. of Audby (Audebie 
in Le Neve—? Audeley ; Awdley in Chitting 
MS. in possession of Lord Orford), and had 
issue a son, John Dethick of Wormegay. 
To whom Roger was married is not stated, 
nor does Blomefield’s ‘ Norfolk’ (vii. 505) 
or Harl. Soc. xxxii. 106 throw any light 
on the subject. 

According to Burke (‘Landed Gentry,’ 
1846, p. 859), Margaret, third dau. of (Sir) 
Ralph Meynell, married Roger Dethick ; 
and in Nichols’s ‘ History and Antiquities 
of the County of Leicester,’ 1795, &c. 
(ii. 531), in the pedigree of Meignell, this 
marriage is recorded, but Roger is described 


as third son of Geffrey Dethick of Dethick, 
co. Derby. Nowhere, however, can I find 
this parentage confirmed. 

As a result of my inquiry at the above 
reference I was most kindly favoured by 
Mr. Lewis C. Loyp with a copy of a pedigree 
of Dethick of Dethick, which he had com- 

iled from contemporary evidence collected 
him ; hence possibly Mr. Loyp’s 
gree is one of the most authentic of the 
family. 

In it Mr. Loyp confirms Roger Dethick 
as son of William de Dethek (Sir William 
Dethick), but states that Roger died s.p.m. 
before 6 Edw. IV. (1466). The latter state- 
ment Mr. Loyp bases on 
“De Banco Roll, Hilary 6 Edw. IV., memb. 366 
dorso, in which suit land descended to his younger 
brother Thomas, though there was a prior remainder 
to him (Roger) and the heirs male of his body, there- 
fore at that time he could have had no male 
descendants living.” 

This contention is plausible, but may 
not the land have passed unjustly to Thomas? 
for it seems hardly possible that Roger 
should have left no male descendants, as 
he had, as quoted above, seven sons, and 
two of them married and left male issue. 

Mr. Loyp’s pedigree records that Mar- 
garet Meynell married Roger’s brother John, 
and not Roger. In ‘ Visitation of Worces- 
tershire, 1569,’ Harl. Soc. xxvii. 47, John 
is given as second son of Rauffe Dethicke 
of Dethicke Hall in ‘‘ Darbish.,”’ and 
married to Margaret Meynell; and in 
‘Derbyshire Pedigrees, 1569 and 1611,’ 
in The Genealogist (New Series, vii. 78), 
John’s marriage as above is entered, and his 
father is given as Sir Geoffrey Dethick. 
In Collectanea Topographica et Genealogica, 
i. 138, Margaret Meynell is described as 
wife of Thomas, another brother of Roger. 
I do not find John’s marriage to Margaret 
Meynell elsewhere recorded. If Roger's 
wife was not Margaret Meynell, whom did 
he marry ? If it is assumed that the land 
referred to in the suit above mentioned 
justly passed to Thomas Dethick by reason 
of his brother Roger dying s.p.m., the 

uestion arises, Who were the parents of 
Philip Dethick and his six brothers ? 
Philip’s marriage is entered in Harl. Soe. 
xxxil. 106 thus: Philip Dethyke, eldest 
son and heir (of Roger Dethyke)=Jone, 
dau. of —— Audebie (Audeley ?). : 

With reference to the family to which 
Philip’s wife belonged, Lord Orford very 
kindly took the trouble to look into the 
Chitting MS., and advised me that in addi- 
tion to the arms of Sir William Dethick 
(who was father of Roger) there was an 
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entry of the arms of Audley of Swaffham, 
viz., Gules, a fret or (these arms are also 
given in Blomefield’s ‘ Norfolk,’ vii. 506, 
as the arms of Audley), from which it may 
be assumed that Joan was of the family 
of Audley of Norfolk. 

This family was descended from Nicholas, 
Ist Baron Audley of Heleigh, through James 
Touchet, 7th Lord Audley, whose eldest 
son (by his second wife, Eleanor, natural 
daughter of Edmond, Earl of Kent, by Con- 
stance, daughter of Edmund de Langley, 
Duke of York) Sir Humphry, slain at Tewkes- 
bury, “took the name of Audley, from 
whom the Audleys of Norfolk are de- 
scended ” (Collins, 1741, vol. iv. p. 16). 

I am most desirous of ascertaining where 
Joan Audley comes into the pedigree of 
the Audleys of Norfolk. There is a pedigree 
in Harl. Soc. xxxii. 10 (‘ Visitation of Nor- 
folk, 1563, 1589, and 1613’) which shows 
that Sir Humphry had two daughters, 


but their names are not given; both, how- 
ever, are entered as married, but neither 
to a Dethick. Was Joan one of these, and 
did she marry Philip Dethick as a first 
or second husband ? 

Unfortunately I have no dates of birth, 
marriage, or death of Philip Dethick and 


Joan his wife. In some of the early Visita- 
tions and Peerages daughters were not in- 
variably inserted. 

I shall be much beholden to any of your 
teaders who can reply to the above inquiries, 
or refer me to any work containing a pedigree 
of the Audleys of Norfolk in which Joan 
Audley is included and her marriage to 
Philip Dethick recorded. 

The favour of replies direct will be much 
appreciated. Francis H. REttron. 

9, Broughton Road, Thornton Heath. 


APPLES: THEIR Otp Names (10 S. viii. 
429; ix. 297, 314, 495; x. 15).—‘‘ Green- 
ing” is in England, it appears, the name 
both of an apple and of a pear which when 
‘Tipe are of a greenish hue. In the United 
States the term is restricted to the former, 
of which there are several varieties, the 
Rhode Island product being held in most 
avour. | N. W. 


PETER QUIVEL, BisHop or ExETER (10 S. 
x. 30, 112).—Thomas Staveley, ‘ History of 
Churches,’ 1712, p. 202, quotes this bishop’s 
name, from the acts of the Synod of Exeter 
in Spelman’s ‘ Concilia,’ as “ Wivil.” The 
form Quinel would represent the modern 
Wynell, which is a Cornish name. Wivell 
belongs to Devonshire, and Wyvill to York- 
shire, W. C. B. 


STEERING-WHEEL (10 S. x. 48, 98).— 
In Falconer’s ‘ Universal Dictionary of the 
Marine,’ 1769, s.v. ‘ Helm,’ is the information 
that the wheel was used in large vessels, 
but was unnec in small ones. It 
would appear that the barrel was horizontal ; 
but the description is not absolutely clear, 
and the engraved plate does not contain 
the particulars referred to in the ceri 


‘* BLoopIne A witcH ” (10S. ix. 328, 397). 
—The power of witches can be undone by 
other means than shedding their blood. 
Their mischief can also be undone by shed- 
ding the blood of their victims. A popular 
story, well known throughout Europe, tells 
how a princess, betrothed to a king, is 
changed by her stepmother to a duck. The 
bird comes by night to visit her betrothed, 
and in human voice, which she still retains, 
laments her fate. Her betrothed sheds three 
drops of her blood, and restores her to her 
original form. E. YARDLEY. 


Fairfax’s ‘ Discourse’ was printed from 
a copy seen by William Grainge of Harro- 
ate in 1882. The extract given by Mr. 
Eso aHopexin is on pp. 88-9 of that 
edition. The book is, I believe, not scarce, 
for a copy was priced recently in the cata- 
logue of a Yorkshire bookseller at two 
shillings. 8. L. Perry. 
Ulverston. 


AxBar’s LIKENEsS (10 S. ix. 211, 332).— 
In the frontispiece and at p. 221 of Prof. 
Lane-Poole’s ‘ Medieval India’ is a portrait 
of Akbar along with those of the Emperors 
Babar, Humayun, and Jahangir. The four 
are reproduced from British Museum MS. 
Add. 20,734. For Jahangir’s description 
of his father’s personal appearance see 
p. 246 of the above book. : 

I do not understand what the querist means 
by ‘‘Mohammedan” type. “ Mohamme- 
dan ”’ isnot arace-name. Babar, the grand- 
father of Akbar, was half Turk, half Mongol 
or Moghul. ‘His descendants introduced 
a strong Rajput strain by their marriages 
with Hinda princesses.” ALEX. RUSSELL. 

Stromness, Orkney. 


LLECHYLCHED, ANGLESEY (10 S. x. 170). 
— Mr. ACKERLEY should consult ‘Mona 
Antiqua Restaurata,’ pp. 154 (for Llach 
Gynfarwy) and 379 (for Llechcynfarwy), 
explaining partly Llach (or Llech) in 
Llechylched. Cylched = culcita (Latin): 


composition of word as in chwe’ cheiniog 
(=sixpence). H. H. Jonnson. 
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HarveEy’s Brrtuprace (10 8. x. 9, 117, 
174).—William Harvey certainly left nothing 
to Gonville and Caius College. The mistake 
has probably arisen out of the fact that he 
was an important benefactor—by will, 
and apparently also by gift—to the Royal 
College of Physicians in London. His 
will is printed in full in D’Arcy Power's 
‘ Life,’ 1907 (‘‘ Masters of Medicine ” Series). 

J. VENN. 

Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 


Hove (10 S. ix. 450; x. 14, 111, 156).— 
The authority for my statement that Hove 
is derived from an Anglo-Saxon word mean- 
ing “low-lying” is Horsfield’s ‘ History of 
Sussex,’ i. 165, foot-note :— 

“* Hova signifies in the Saxon a low or lower scite 
than the neighbouring district, as Hoving-den 

oes. 


Lucas. 


The derivation of Hove from an alleged 
A.-S. word hov, meaning a marshy tract, 
is to be found in several self-styled dic- 
tionaries of place-names. I must plead 

ilty to having copied from them in my 
little book on Hove, though I gave the 
alternative of Hof=a court of farm, as 
obviously the more probable. The compilers 
of these dictionaries may have been misled 
by the statement found in most books dealing 
with the district that Hove is sometimes 
spelt Hou in ancient documents. Thence 
it is an easy transition to How, Hoo, and 
Hoe, all of which forms are found in Sussex, 
and to a fine philological muddle. There 
is in Lancing a manor of Howcourt. How, 
I find on the same untrustworthy authority, 
means a valley or hollow. I suppose it 
all arose out of the use, down to the seven- 
teenth century at least, of uw as the medial 
letter and v as the initial. To the eye of 
the copyist Hov perhaps seemed wrong, 
so he altered it to Hou, and destroyed a pre- 
decessor’s attempt to be phonetically correct. 

H. DANIELS. 
Sussex Lodge, Shoreham, Sussex. 


““VivanpDIbRES”’ (10 8S. ix. 171, 313, 418; 
x. 158).—A pageful of illustrations showing 
vivandiéres in the uniforms (modified to 
suit their sex) of various regiments of cavalry 
and infantry in the time of the Second 
Empire is given in ‘L’Armée Frangaise, 
Album Annuaire’ (Plon-Nourrit et Cie.) 
for 1907. 

According to ‘ Chambers’s Encyclopedia ’ 
the uniforms were first adopted during the 
Algerian campaigns, but are now discon- 
tinued. C. S. Harris. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL Puzz_E (10 §. x. 186).— 
The error is, of course, the transposition of 
s and c in “some” and “procured” ;: 
read ‘‘These great collections of hands, 
that some men found themselves upon, hav- 
ing been procured among the raffe of the 
meaner and most unexperienced mariners.” 

J. A. H. M. 


SnopGrass AS A SURNAME (10 8. ix. 427; 
x. 10, 52, 113).—Regarding the Dickens 
aspect of this discussion, I can say that my 
father, William Snodgrass, of Bath, always 
told me that Dickens met my grandfather 
in a Bath hostelry; that my grandfather 
was an amateur poet, and, as is the way 
in inns—even nowadays—he talked a lot ; 
that Dickens, when he went to Bath, dropped 
in often, and also talked a lot. Result: 
Dickens struck by the singularity of the 
name ; a novelist seeking for new and strik- 
ing or curious names; the rest, ‘ Pickwick 
Papers.’ 

ere was a Pickwick coach running 
from London to Bath at that period. There 
was a Weller who had livery stables at 
Bath. There was a Tupman whose name 
was over some shop in the town. 

One of my brothers has a volume of 
poetry in MS. written by my grandfather, 
from which I may perhaps send you a few 
selections. Some are quaint old songs 
of the period, which, I believe, are non- 
existent in writing elsewhere. All these 
things show that Dickens discovered most 
of his names for ‘ Pickwick Papers’ during 
a visit to Bath. But the Snodgrass family 
must not be judged by the standard of the 
Snodgrass of Pickwick’s friendship. 

ALFRED E. SNODGRASS. 


“Burr” (10 S. x. 170).—There is no 
difficulty here. The querist has taken the 
archaic s for f, and thereby reached a 
plural ‘“ buffis” instead of “ bussis,” the 
equivalent of modern “ bushes.” If he will 
substitute the real for the supposed word, 
and assume that ‘“damson” means. 
drenches, he will readily get the meaning 
of the line. Tuomas BAYNE. 


[Mr. W. E. Wizson replies to the same effect. ] 


ToorHacHE (10 S. x. 121, 171, 196).— 
I cannot say that I ever heard of black- 
smiths in this country having been accus- 
tomed to draw teeth, though this office 
frequently devolved upon barbers, and, as 
we know, there were barber-surgeons. In 
‘Elegant Extracts,’ 1796, vol. i. p. 491, 
is an amusing poem called ‘The Barber's 
Nuptials,’ and though no author’s name 
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is appended, it was written by the Rev. 
George Huddesford, editor of the ‘ Wic- 
camical Chaplet,’ published in 1804. The 
first descriptive verse is appended :— 

In Liquorpond Street, as is well known to many, 
An artist resided who shav’d for a penny, 

Cut hair for three halfpence, for threepence he bled, 
——— draw for a groat ev’ry tooth in your 


Where Liquorpond Street was situated I 
cannot say. JOHN PickForD, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


[Liquorpond Street was between Leather Lane 
and Gray's Inn Road, but has now disappeared. ] 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL TO THE QUEEN (108. 
x. 110, 170).—To Mr. BEAVEN’s list of those 
who held this office may be added the name 
of Sir Edward Herbert, afterwards Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench, who was 
appointed Attorney-General to Mary (of 
Modena), Queen Consort of James IL, 
in1685. CHARLES HERBERT THOMPSON. 


J. W. Croker makes the following note, 
under date 22 April, 1821, on the appoint- 
ment of Henry Brougham as Attorney- 
General to the unfortunate Caroline of 
Brunswick :— 

“Brougham and Denman sworn in the day before 


— as Attorney and Solicitor-General to the 
een. 


rougham, I hear, wished to secure the 
profits without the inconveniences of the appoint- 
ment, and offered not to assume it if Government 
would give him a patent of precedence, but the 
Chancellor(Eldon) refused.”—‘Croker Papers,’ i. 172. 
Lronarp J. Hopson. 
Robertsbridge, Sussex. 


RurHwELL Cross (10 S. x. 168).—Mnr. 
Cann Hueues will find full particulars of 
this celebrated cross in the late Mr. J. 
Romilly Allen’s colossal work ‘The Early 
Christian Monuments of Scotland,’ pub- 
lished by the Society of Antiquaries . of 
Scotland in 1903. Henry TAytor. 


There is an article on the Ruthwell cross, 
with an illustration, in The Reliquary, vol. ii. 
New Series, 1888. It is not stated who 
wrote it, but the author in a note refers 
to “a charming little book, ‘ The Ruthwell 
Cross,’ by the Rev. J. McFarlan (Blackwood, 
& Sons, 1885).” A. H. ARKLE. 


“ AS THE FARMER SOWS HIS SEED ”’ (10 8. 
x. 169).—This is the ‘‘ Oats and Beans and 
Barley” game described in Mrs. Gomme’s 

Traditional Games,’ vol. ii. pp. 1-13. 
Many variants are there given, as well as 
three tunes to which the words are sung 
in}different parts of England. The verses 


attributed to Nottingham by Miss Winfield 

run :— 

Oats and beans and barley-corns, you or I or any 
one else, 

You or I or any one else, oats or beans or barley- 
corns ; 

Thus the farmer sows his seed, 

Thus he stands and takes his ease, 

Stamps his foot, and claps his hands, 

And turns him round to view the land. 

Waiting for a partner, waiting for a partner ; 

rs the ring and take one in, 

aiting for a partner. 

Now you are married = must obey, 

You must be true to all you say, 

You must be kind, you must be good 

And help your wife to chop the wood ! 

The narrow escapes from riming in the first 

stanza are amusing to contemplate. 

I cannot believe that this play is suddenly 
extinct, though there is no denying the 
fact that better things than it have vanished 
between 1898, when Mrs. Gomme’s work 
was published, and 1908, when a corre- 
spondent of ‘ N. & Q.’ comes with an inquiry 
touching the sport he knew sub Planco. 

Sr. SwirHr. 


A variant of this is ‘a common Kinder- 
garten game. The children sing :— 
Shall we show you how the farmer, 
Shall we show you how the farmer, 
Shall we show you how the farmer 
Sows his barley and wheat? 
Then they chant the reply, the first line 
being again given thrice— 
Look, ’tis thus the busy farmer (thrice) 
Sows his barley and wheat. 
Other verses follow, in which “ reaps,” 
**threshes,” and “sifts’’ are respectively 
substituted for “sows” in both question 
and answer. Lastly comes the question :— 
Shall we show you how the farmer (thrice) 
sts when day’s work is done? 
To this comes the response :— 
Look, ’tis thus the busy farmer (thrice) 
sts when day’s work is done. 
Suitable actions accompany all the verses 
—the children sow the seed, reap, thresh, 
and sift the barley and wheat. Then they 
fall on one knee and cover their eyes while 
they sing very quietly the response to the 
last question. 
Some versions have the formula ‘‘ Would 
you know how doth the farmer,” and so on. 
Mary H. APPERSON. 
87, Merton Hall Road, Wimbledon, S.W. 


‘Toe Protectror’s Heap,” Inn Sien 
(10 S. x. 30, 156).—The novel to which your 
correspondent refers in the first communica- 


tion on this subject is ‘ Brambletye House,’ 
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in three volumes, by one of the authors 
of the ‘Rejected Addresses’ (Henry Colburn, 
New Burlington Street, 1826). Mention of 
“The Protector’s Head”? Inn is made in 
chap. v. vol. i. 
F. E. R. Pottarp-URQUHART. 
Castle Pollard, Westmeath. 


Roses As BapGEes: WHERE BORNE 
(10 S. x. 87, 174).—Surely Mr. MacMicHaEL 
considerably antedates the first issue of 
the rose noble. This beautiful coin was 
first struck by Edward IV. in 1465, and 
has the rose of York stamped on both sides. 
The rose does not occur upon the nobles of 
Edward III. A. R. Bayley. 


Miss Drane in her ‘ History of St. Cathe- 
rine of Siena’ says :— 

“‘The white and red roses were the symbols of 
the Urbanists and Clementists in the kingdom of 
Naples, and it is supposed that from thence these 
same symbols were carried into England by some 
of Hawkwood’s followers, and adopted in the civil 
wars which broke out so soon afterwards in that 
country.”—P. 495. 
Waite Rose. 


OF waAR” (10 8S. ix. 470; x. 
137).—Here is another early example, 
of the same date as that given by PRor. 
BENSLY :— 

‘And therefore these Coynes and Treasure be 
not without cause called of wyse men, Nerui 
bellorum (that is to say) the Synowes of Warre.”— 
W. Stafford’s ‘Examination of Complaints,’ 1581, 
Dial. ii. p. 68 (New Shakspere Society's edition, 


1876). 
G. L. APPERSON. 


ARCHBISHOP OF Dover (10 S. x. 170).— 
Canterbury was the Roman Durovernum, 
hence in early charters the Latin style of 
its bishop was Ep. Dovernensis or Doro- 
bernensis. Dover was Portus Dubris. 

SHERBORNE. 


Does not the word ‘‘ Dovernensis”’ stand 
for Canterbury rather than for Dover ? 
A silver penny of Archbishop Wulfred (805- 
832) has on the reverse the monogram 
Dorobernia Civi.” Another penny of 
the ‘‘ Sede Vacante”’ series (832-3 ?) gives 
**Dorobernia Civitas’; and a penny of 
Archbishop Ceolnoth (833-70) has ‘ Doro- 
vernia Civitas.” In each case the metro- 
political city of Canterbury is meant. 

A. R. BAayLey. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (10 S. 
x. 168).—I think that the poem which Mr. 
F. G. AcKERLEY is seeking is the one known 
as ‘Bredon Hill’ (pronounced Breedon), 


by A. E. Housman. It is found in the little 
volume (first issued in 1896) entitled ‘A 
Shropshire Lad’ (Grant Richards), p. 31. 
sixpenny edition. The first two stanzas 
run :— 
In summertime on Bredon 

The bells they sound so clear ; 
Round both the shires they ring them 

In steeples far and near, 

A happy noise to hear. 
Here of a Sunday morning 

My love and I would lie, 
And see the coloured counties, 

And hear the larks so high 

About us in the sky. 

A. L. HumpHReys. 


187, Piccadilly, W. 
[C. C. B. also refers to Mr. Housman. ] 


PRAISES LET Britons sinc” (10 S. ix. 
350).—To judge from the second stanza, 
this song might have been written as an 
appropriate commemoration of the battle 
of Vittoria, gained by Wellington in 1813 
over Marshal Jourdan, when Joseph Bona- 
parte lost his Spanish crown. 

N. W. 


New York. 


Otp Tunes (10 &. x. 48, 93, 138)— 
‘Monymusk’ is a strathspey which was 
composed by Daniel Dow, a violinist and 
musician who was born in Perthshire in 
1732. He was a teacher and concert-giver 
in Edinburgh from 1763 until his death 
on 20 Jan., 1783. In one of his collections 
of Strathspeys ‘Monymusk’ appeared as 
‘Sir Archibald Grant of Monemusk’s Reel.’ 
My authority for this statement is ‘The 
Church and Priory of Monymusk,’ written 
in 1895 by the Rev. W. M. Macpherson of 
Monymusk Manse, by Aberdeen. 

Another writer informs us that 
““when there was a quarrel between the county 
poor: and the rich tradesmen at the Bath balls, 

eau Nash had some trouble to reconcile them, but 
he sealed his success by ordering the 
band to strike up ‘ Money Musk.’ ” 

ALFRED JAs. MonpDay. 


Taunton. 


H. Hopper, Mopetter (10 S. x. 130).— 
Mr. SoutHam will find a note of this sculptor 
in Redgrave’s ‘ Dictionary of Artists.’ 

Harotp Matet, Col. 


Buxton (10 S. x. 168).—The old writer 
referred to by PEAKMAN may possibly be 
Dr. John Jones of King’s Mede, Derby, 
who, in 1572, wrote a treatise on the Buxton 
waters, entitled ‘ Buckstone’s Bathes Bene- 


fyte.’ 8. D. 
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Miscellaneous... 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Germany in the Early Middle Ages, 476-1250 a.p. 
By William Stubbs, D.D., a Bishop of 
Oxford and Regius Professor of Modern History 
in the University of Oxford. (Longmans & Co.) 


WE have here a volume of considerable value, the 
more so as satisfactory histories of Germany in 
English are remarkable for their scarcity. It 
originated in a series of lectures delivered at 
Oxford, and endeavours to indicate the national 
and feudal history of the Germans in the character 
of a separate entity, rather than as a component 
part of the Holy Roman Empire, 
the final fall of Imperial Rome before the Goths, 
Huns, and Vandals, and ending with the close of 
the reign of the Emperor Frederick IT. in 1250. 

Side by side with the story of the formation and 
growth of the German people, masterly sketches 
are drawn of the characters of the various emperors 
who successively swayed the destinies of the Ger- 
man people and the Holy Roman Empire. The 
Gowth of the national spirit and the initiation of 
the feudal idea, coupled with the insistent striving 
for empire on the part of the rulers, are treated in 
a concise fashion. Although this volume seeks to 
show the Imperial relations of Germany in so far 
as they concerned the interior of German adminis- 
tration, it is extremely difficult to dissociate the 
history of Germany during the earliest period of 
the Middle Ages from that of France, and during 
the later period from that of Italy. To quote the 
author: ‘The history of Italy has been avoided 
Italian history cannot be learned without the pre- 
vious understanding of German-French ‘history. 
The relations of the Empire and Papacy and of the 
Italian Republics is not the history of Italy 
North Italy must be studied in the light of German 
eery, and South Italy in the light of French 
istory.” 

We regret, having regard to the scope of the 
resent work and the foregoing extract, that we 

ve not a history of Italy in the early Middle Ages 
from the same pen. To the student the two in 
conjunction would have been of much value. The 
ce of the work dealing with the rei of 

rles the Great deserves special study : Bishop 
Stubbs has drawn the character of the noble de- 
seendant of Charles Martel with conscientious care, 
neither exaggerating his merits, nor glossing over 
faults as a conquering monarch. Charles has 
been well likened to King Arthur, inasmuch as his 
achievements have been softened and idealized by 
ahalo of romance and meer. His position as 
Emperor is dealt with as follows: “From the year 
4D. 768 to 800 Charles, the son of Pipin, governed 
the states which he inherited as king of the Franks, 
and those which he had conquered as king of the 
tations that composed them......From the year 800 
to his death he governed as emperor most serene 
of the Romans, as Cesarand Augustus, ‘as crowned 
by God,’ the great pacific emperor governing the 
man empire. Into this eminence he had entered 
bydefault of the Ceesars of Byzantium 
at once so politic, so honest as Charles was, the 
title of Emperor could bring little access of power. 
it was but the crowning of the supreme power 
the supreme title.” 


The character of Charles also merits quotation : 
‘*What was the real character of the German 
kingdom before the assumption of the empire, and 
with the imperial title, some shadow of the imperial 
form and principle of government? Charles has. 
been called a German of the Germans, in opposition 
to his forefathers, who were rather Franks than 
Germans in the b sense. It may seem fanciful 
to do this, but whatever the truth of the theory 
may be in itself, so far as the opinion and fame of 
after ages goes, such he was. His grand, stern, 
rugged figure stands out Titanic throughout the 
Middle Ages: there was no one like him after him, 
few enough like him before, and none so great as he. 
Not free from the pride, lust, and cruelty of a 
conqueror, he was yet singularly free from the errors. 
misfortunes and crimes into which such ions | 
conquerors. A persecutor he was perhaps, when a 
king who was a missionary and a civilizer could 
hardly fail to persecute; an oppressor, perhaps, 
when oppression was the only guarantee of order. 
In many respects he might have been a better man, 
and if a better man, then also a greater; but he 
was both better and greater than those who came 
before or after. We cannot wonder that he is the 
hero of two mighty nations—the hero of their 
mythical as well as of their true history, the central 
figure of their Pantheon and Walhalla.’ 

Bishop Stubbs is in direct opposition to Hallam 
in his criticism of Henry III., the various charges. 
made by that learned authority against certain 
illegal acts adjudged to have been committed by 
Henry being many traversed. Principally the 
dispute centres itself on the alleged extraordinary 
acquisition of feifs by himself or members of his 
family, and the appointment of dukes without the 
consent of the Diet. The controversy is interesting ; 
but when two such eminent authorities differ 
widely, it is difficult to arrive at a correct estimate 
of the actual situation. Bishop Stubbs concludes 
his case as follows: “I have dwelt thus long upon 
the view of Hallam, and I am sure if it is true 
then my whole conception of the history of 
Germany is a mistake ; but I am sure Hallam has 
been misled by an e2 parte view of some of his 
German authorities; and that the influences which 
I have already pointed out are quite enough to 
account for the events of the next reign; the 
antagonism of the northern and southern German 
races, the rivalry between the German and Roman 
churches, and the enmity between the empire and 
the Papacy.” 

The condition of England and Germany in the 
early years of the tenth century, when Charles the 
Great assumed the title and dignity of Emperor (a 
period also marked by the accession of Egbert, who 
was eventually to unite all the kingdoms of the 
English under the supremacy of Wessex), and the 
comparison drawn between the two countries, are 
of special interest to the student, Points of simi- 
larity and dissimilarity in primer of govern- 
ment, difference in size, and systems of develop- 
ment, are all dealt with in a style which leaves 
little to be desired. As this work is, however, 
we think that it would 

ave been better had some further explanation been 
vouchsafed of the following statement: ‘In the 
third place, Germany was from the beginning 
leavened with a Roman element from which Eng- 
land was free, and which of course assumed greater 
proportions after the Imperial dignity was sealed 


to Germany.” 
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Various and cogent reasons in support of this 
view are advanced as regards Germany, but none is 
put forward with reference to that portion which 
affects England. The work is primarily a history 
of Germany, and therefore cannot be expected to 
delve into the history of a neighbouring country ; 
experts would also probably retort that it is not 
necessary to place in print what (to them) is 
obvious ; but as Britain was for several centuries a 
Roman province, the student may perhaps be par- 
doned if some little confusion results from an 
unexplained statement. 

The principal fault we have to find with the work 
is that it is much too short, in view of the lengthy 
period with which the author deals, and the im- 
portant events with which it is crowded. Those 
items of great historical importance which have 
been dealt with minutely incline the reader to 
rather exacting when other noteworthy events are 
not so analyzed. In particular we mention the 
third period of the reign of Henry IV. We are 
indebted to Milman for a masterly exposition of 
this period of Henry’s reign, and it would have been 
to the general interest if we had a similar 
delineation by the author, and a comparison with 
Milman’s conclusions. 

Space forbids the mention of other weighty in- 
ccidents which in this book are only cursorily touched 
upon, but deserved elaborate notice. The feudal 
system, its dawn, progress, and extension to various 
countries, are dwelt upon at length, and compari- 
‘sons are drawn between its operation in Germany, 
France, and England. The author is mainly in 
agreement with Hallam, who in his ‘ History of the 
Middle Ages’ dwells upon the foundation of the 
pernetuity of fiefs as a written law by Conrad IT., 
as distinguished from mere custom which formerly 
prevailed. 

The connexion of Frederick Barbarossa with the 
Crusades is graphically delineated, but unfortu- 
nately the more important Crusading events which 
happened during the reign of Frederick II., and the 
ruin to which they brought that monarch, are 
curtly disposed of in the following few words: 
“Of his { rederick’s] treatment by Honorius III. 
and Gregory IX., it is impossible to write with 
patience ; all know the story of the Crusade—how 
the emperor was excommunicated for not going, 
then for going; then disgraced for the peace he had 
made with the Saracens,” &c. Students would do 

well to read this section in conjunction with Mr. 
Stevenson’s book on ‘The Crusaders in the East,’ 
where the events under discussion, their political 
purport and effect, are dwelt upon in an ample and 
‘satisfactory manner. 

In conclusion, it is not too much to say that 
*Germany in the Early Middle Ages’ should be in 

the hands of all students who wish for a clear and 

succinct guide to an important era in European 

polities, such omissions as we have noticed being 

natural in a series of lectures. After all, Stubbs’s 

notes are better than the average of completed 

work. The volume, which contains two useful 

maps, showing the partition of Europe during the 
sa ay question, has been edited by Mr. A. 
assall. 


In The Nineteenth Century Sir Godfrey Lagden 
writes on ‘Asiatic Immigration,’ and maintains 
that our obligations to British Indians should not 

satisfied at the expense of natives of Africa. 


Mr. Beckles Willson—a bequest from the hero’s 
mother to his friend George Warden—number about 
250, and throw fresh light on the personality of him 
who is to war “what Keats is to literature and 
Pitt to politics,” and incidentally illustrate ‘Have 
We the Grit of our Forefathers?’ by the Earl of 
Meath, who laments the shirking and instability of 
modern women, the idleness and self-indulgence 
of men. Miss Frances H. Low writes refreshing] 

on orphanage reform, and Miss Elizabeth B 
Yeomans on the story of the smoking. of the 
fountains of Versailles. Prof. Simon Newcomb 
studies ‘The Problem of Aerial Navigation,’ and 
records the result of observations which emphasize 
the difficulties surrounding it. A plea for the 
theatrical play, as distinguished from the problem 
play, is registered by Mr. J. H. Barnes. The title 


be | of his article, ‘An Actor’s Views on Plays and 


Play-writing,’ sufficiently indicates his standpoint. 
Mr. Roberts claims for the picture-sale season of 
1908 that it has been one of the most remarkable 
and most interesting of recent years. ‘The Cen- 
sorship of Fiction,’ by Mr. Bram Stoker, protests 
oe the futility, in the scheme of national life, 
of guarding against evil in one form whilst leaving 
it unfettered in another direction. Miss Eva Gore 
Booth contributes ‘Woman and the Suffrage: a 
Reply to Lady Lovat and Mrs. Humphry Ward’; 
and the number closes with an able article by Sir 
Thomas Whittaker, M.P., on ‘A Minimum Wage 
for Home Workers.’ Having almost reduced us to 
despair by pointing out the difficulties besetting the 
subject on all sides, he makes out a gi case for 
beginning by fixing a minimum time-wage—a system 
strongly opposed at present by superficial thinkers 
on the subject, towhom we recommend a perusal of 
the article. 

CuRRENT political criticism fills, as usual, the 
majority of the pages of “he National Review. 
Among articles of more general interest we note 
one fromthe pen of our contributor Mr. Thomas 
Bayne, ‘Mr. Andrew Lang and Robert Burns,’ in 
which he deprecates the “literary patronage” of 
the day, and sighs for the coming of the ideal editor 
of Scotland’s national poet. Madame Jean Delaire 
writes on ‘The Hindu Conception of Man’; the 
Rev. R. L. Gales continues his rural studies with 
‘The Country Parson and the Village School’; and 
Lord Willoughby de Broke makes out a sufficient 
case for a Bill to deal with the whole question of 
‘Motor Traffic on the King’s Highways,’ and sug- 

ee in which a settlement may 
oun 


Notices to Correspondents. 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pu 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means 
disposing of them. 

J. H. Rrverr-Carnac (“Spit of his father ”).— 
See the quotations and illustrations at 8 8. vii. 43/; 
viii. 53, 213; x. 432. 3 

Joun Picxrorp (“The potentiality of grow 
rich beyond the dreams of avarice 


«Some Unpublished Letters of General Wolfe,’ by 


‘Life of Johnson,’ 1779, vol. viii. chap. ti. 
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